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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By Henry Sidgwick. London, 

Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. — pp. 

viii, 374. 

Admirers of the late Professor Sidgwick, — and the phrase should include 
all readers of English who can appreciate simplicity and grace of style, 
high intellectual sincerity, and keen critical insight, — will be glad to possess 
this volume of reprints from his occasional contributions to the reviews and 
magazines. The contents of the book are naturally varied, and may be 
expected to appeal to more than one class of readers. Probably the most 
valuable of the fifteen papers which it comprises is the reprint of an essay 
on "The Theory of Classical Education," originally published in 1867. 
The cause for which Professor Sidgwick was pleading, as one of the 
advanced few, forty years ago may be regarded as definitely won by this 
time. Neither in America nor in Great Britain would it now be seriously 
disputed by those of us who think the main basis of ordinary school educa- 
tion should be literary rather than scientific, that the literature which it is 
most imperative for a boy to know and understand is that of his own lan- 
guage. Yet Professor Sidgwick' s essay has even now lost little of its point, 
and still deserves the careful study of all persons who are interested in the 
theory of education for its luminous and impartial discrimination between 
the real and the merely fancied merits of classical literature as a medium of 
general education. Closely akin in subject to this paper are the essay on 
" Idle Fellowships," and the " Lecture against Lecturing," acute criticisms 
of defects in university methods ; the protests of the latter paper are, possibly, 
even more a ftropos in America than in Cambridge. An Oxford writer 
may perhaps be excused for taking pleasure in the reflection that, at least 
in the School of ' Literae Humaniores ' of that University, the formal 
lecture has long been relegated to a merely secondary place. 

The papers just mentioned are preceded by half-a-dozen essays and 
addresses which deal with questions of the relation of economic science to 
political and social speculation, a topic upon which Professor Sidgwick's 
native caution, common sense, and quiet humor combined to make him 
a singularly sober guide. No better example could be found of the differ- 
ence between a scholar's modest and tentative interpretation of historical 
facts and a sciolist's confident perversions of them, than the essay, reprinted 
as No. 9 in the present volume, on "Political Prophecy and Sociology," 
in which the writer deals gently and yet faithfully with one of those crude 
and half-informed ' sociological ' theories which are to genuine historical 
study what the ' dime novel ' is to self-respecting fiction. 

The five opening papers (which include two previously unpublished lectures 
on Shakespeare originally delivered to the students of Newnham College), 
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deal with topics of pure literature. Besides the lectures just mentioned 
they comprise a forcible and suggestive review of "EcceHomo," a dis- 
criminating study of Matthew Arnold as a "prophet of culture," and a 
particularly subtle and delicate appreciation of A. H. Clough. 

A. E. Taylor. 
McGill University. 

Gedanken und Denker. Von Wilhelm Jerusalem. Wien und Leipzig, 

Wilhelm Braumuller, 1905. — pp. viii, 292. 
Der kritische Idealismus und die reine Logik : Ein Ruf im Streite. Von 

Wilhelm Jerusalem, Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1905. — 

pp. xii, 226. 

The two books in question are different not only in their scope and gen- 
eral style of treatment, but also in the value to be assigned to them. 
Gedanken und Denker is a collection of short essays nearly all of which 
have previously appeared in newspapers or other periodicals, and which 
consist for the most part of book reviews. These are obviously written for 
the general public, and in so far as they are intended to give a popular 
summary of certain writings of a technical nature, such as those of Wundt 
or Mach, they are well enough adapted for their purpose. At times, how- 
ever, the supply of pedagogical commonplaces seems overabundant even 
for a newspaper, and the criticism is not of so illuminating an order as 
really to demand a second publication. 

The other book by the same author, Der kritische Idealismus, gives the im- 
pression of having been written from interest in the subject rather than for 
the mental improvement of the reader, and presents a corresponding in- 
crease in serious thinking and original suggestion. Written as a critical study 
preparatory to a school text-book in logic, it falls naturally into two parts, 
the first of which is an argument against the standpoints of critical idealism 
and pure logic, while the second sets forth the author's view of logic as 
merely a theory of method with a strictly empirical basis. Of the two, the 
negative portion of the book seems the more successful ; for the author 
seizes with great skill upon every defect in his opponents' arguments. The 
dangers that beset every critical idealism are cleverly pointed out, and 
proper emphasis laid upon the difficulty of explaining upon an idealistic 
basis the existence of any other consciousness besides one's own. The 
assumptions necessary for pure logic are also clearly stated, though always 
with the counter-assumption that any procedure not strictly empirical is 
ipso facto condemned. The constructive chapters, on the other hand, are 
too much of the nature of a table of contents to be altogether satisfactory, 
but the paragraphs in which details do appear, present matter that deserves 
a fuller treatment. The position with regard to knowledge and the laws 
of thought is almost exactly that of Ernst Mach, and accordingly may be 
characterized as pragmatic. The accompanying metaphysics is a realism 
described by its author as " healthy," and vouched for by the direct ex- 



